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MUSIC AND DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

Memories of a Vanished Wonderland. — Some Fresh Discussions of an 

Old Theme. — Dr. Muck and the Standpatters. — The 

Youthful Korngold and His New Symphony 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



To the normally parlous occupation of theatrical reviewing 
has been added, in these difficult and treacherous times, an 
element of exceptional piquancy. It is highly probable that 
the play which you have liked enough to want to speak about 
will have vanished into the region of abandoned hopes by the 
time your comments are in print. As we write, one of the 
loveliest things that has graced the stage in years has gone the 
way of other ill-fated undertakings of these tragic months. 
The spectacle which Mr. Edward Sheldon, setting his feet in 
new dramatic paths, contrived out of Hans Andersen's classic 
romance of the Little Mermaid and her human lover, and which 
Mr. Joseph Urban's decorative genius helped to put upon the 
stage of the Park Theater as a visualized fairy-tale of unex- 
celled pictorial charm — this "Garden of Paradise," where in- 
deed Beauty, if not Happiness, reigned with infinite gracious- 
ness, has vanished overnight, like the enchanted and gorgeous 
dream it was. We may not see again the lovelorn and romantic 
King of the Blue Mountains and those two whose destinies 
were tangled with his own — the devoted and noble Swanhild, 
and the adorable young Queen of the Southland, with her gold- 
fish and her pet kitten and her little black page Eglamour. 
Nor shall we behold the terrible Sea Witch in her cave in the 
green depths; nor the Emperor of the Crabs, nor the Prince 
of the Jellyfish. And how admirable were the players who 
made these personages live for us! — Miss Emily Stevens, so 
gentle, so wistful, so simply pathetic, as Swanhild; Miss Renee 
Kelly, so enamoring in her youth and her gay sweetness. Above 
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all, we have only our memories to enable us to see again those 
miracles of illusive loveliness, those glimpses of an authentic 
fairyland, that Mr. Urban, by his magical manipulation of 
paint and canvas and electricity, of color and line and texture, 
evoked for our ravished eyes: those green and liquid and 
mysterious regions under the sea; that apple-blossomed shrine 
on the shore by the convent; and that unforgettable tableau 
of the bridal feast in the queen's garden, with its gleaming 
flower-hung walls and terrace, the gorgeous riot of the banquet- 
board and its happy guests, bathed in a mellow golden radiance 
against the background of a turquoise sky. 

But all these things are no more to be seen — the stage of 
the Park Theater no longer knows the sinister incantations of 
the Sea Witch, the frolics of the seafolk, the sighs and raptures 
of Swanhild and her King, the wondrous visions of Mr. Urban's 
dreaming. It is a pity. But at least Mr. Sheldon and Mr. 
Urban and the others have given us something to remember — 
better yet, something to dream of. 

Mr.Willard Mack, whose ingenious melodrama, "Kick In," is 
thrilling audiences at the Lyric, has given us a second play in his 
"So Much for So Much," now at the Longacre, that may possibly 
rival his other productions in popularity — although we hasten to 
add that both of these "attractions" (to use the generic term 
of the showman) may have passed into outer darkness by the 
time our observations fall under the reader's eye. That would 
be a regrettable event — especially in the case of "So Much for 
So Much," because Mr. Mack has produced in this diverting 
comedy a play of very considerable freshness and vitality. 
He chose to handicap himself at the start by selecting as his 
theme that stalest, most jejune of subjects, the pursuit of 
the virgin stenographer by that traditional monster of venery, 
her employer — for in the philosophy of the lesser playwright, 
all pulchritudinous female employees are in a continual state 
of siege by the incorrigible satyrs who control their commercial 
destinies. Mr. Mack, however, puts us in his debt by causing 
the particular pursuit with which he deals to occur, for the 
most part, off stage. We know of it chiefly through Mary 
Brennan's description of the perfidious Steadman's beleaguer- 
ment — the method of which, as Mary's sweetheart, Tom, 
would say, is certainly "very slick." Nor is Mary playing 
the game with her eyes shut. She knows men, and she knows 
employers — knows them for the miscreants they invariably are. 
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Also she has her own philosophy of the subject. She is quite 
willing to accept certain favors from the wretch — as motor 
rides and champagne suppers (from one of which she returns 
home at 1 :40 A.M. plainly — in the language of the older mo- 
rality — "under the influence of liquor"); she even permits the 
deluded ogre to pay for her sister's operation. And she gives 
certain returns — "so much for so much," as she says. So much, 
but not too much. "Oh no!" exclaims her mother in horror, 
seeking to quiet the fears of the apprehensive Tom — "oh, 
no! Not that — not our Mary!" But, as we are clearly shown, 
Mary is playing a losing game, as Tom repeatedly told her she 
was. The ogre finally demands settlement in full; and Mary, 
confronted with the necessity of rendering "that," revolts in 
horror from the monster unveiled, and turns at last to the de- 
voted and rescuing Tom, who, being merely a poor but virtu- 
ous newspaper reporter, can offer her only what she herself 
had previously derided, with the contempt engendered by 
an easy familiarity with limousines and champagne, as "love 
in a cottage." Incidentally, Tom threatens to expose the 
iniquities of the ogre — who is, to tell the truth, rather an un- 
pleasant person, a middle-aged voluptuary who shams rheu- 
matism to inveigle unsuspecting stenographers to his home, 
keeps a revolver in his drawer for use in repelling would-be 
rescuers of imperilled virginity, and has a satyriacal eye for the 
neighbor's French maid. So, in the end, we are convinced by 
Mr. Mack that all employers are quite as bad as they are 
painted, and that none but females of advanced years and in- 
superable plainness are safe in business offices. 

This deplorable conclusion is borne in upon us by Mr. Mack's 
third act, in which the villainous Steadman reveals the black- 
ness of his heart and the wickedness of his intentions; and here 
Mr. Mack is disappointing in his dependence upon conventional 
deviltry and conventional heroics, culminating in the rescue 
of the too-trusting Andromeda by her journalistic Perseus. It 
is in his first two acts that Mr. Mack is successful and likable. 
There he shows us, in passages full of shrewd observation, 
pungent humor, and illuminating characterization, the life that 
is lived by Mary, her fond and genial mother, her petulant 
little sister, in the proletarian flat of the Brennans. And the 
play is uncommonly well acted — especially and most memorably 
by Miss Marjorie Rambeau, whose performance as the im- 
perilled stenographer is an unqualified triumph. She makes 
you believe in Mary from the start, so quietly eloquent, so 
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persuasive, is her impersonation. For her sake, and for the 
sake of the playwright's admirable two acts, we are almost 
ready to forgive Mr. Mack for his brutal ruthlessness in 
forcing upon us his disillusionizing conclusion respecting the 
infamy of employers and the precariousness of being both 
feminine and well-favored in that haunt of menacing turpi- 
tude, the modern business office. 

In Mr. Hubert Henry Davies's play "Outcast" — which, 
as we write, seems to have established itself at the Lyceum — 
one is again presented with a reworking of old theatrical 
material. The subject, in at least one of its aspects, is as old 
as "Camille" — that of the harlot transformed by love and 
then confronted with the prospect of losing all that love has 
meant to her. But Mr. Davies's play is more than this: it 
is a study, and a very honest, sincere, and sober study, of the 
mutual responsibilities engendered by the relations between 
a man and his mistress. It is immensely to his credit that Mr. 
Davies sheds no maudlin tears over the case which he exhibits 
to us. His treatment of the situation is admirably free from 
extravagance and insincerity — he has achieved the quite stag- 
gering feat of dealing simply and reticently with a subject 
that at every turn offers tempting opportunities to the sen- 
timentalist. This is the noteworthy, the outstanding virtue of 
his absorbing play — therein lies its chief excellence. It would be 
excessively generous to say that it is at all points persuasive and 
credible. Mr. Davies's fourth act does not quite carry one 
away. The machinery moves creakingly, imperfectly there — 
that passage between Geoffrey and the girl who had jilted him 
for a title leaves us cold. It is lifelessly written, and it is acted 
in such a lukewarm way by Mr. Cherry and Miss Leslie that the 
scene — a most crucial one — goes for almost nothing. But the chief 
distinction of the piece as it is done at the Lyceum is the ex- 
quisite performance of Miss Elsie Ferguson as Miriam. A more 
expert and eloquent piece of acting, a more moving imperson- 
ation, it would be hard to discover upon the contemporary 
American stage. 

Was it Lamb or Hazlitt who said that when a new book 
appeared he read an old one instead? It is a bigoted and a re- 
actionary attitude, an indefensible attitude, whoever expressed 
it — the attitude of those aesthetic stand-patters, those "haters 
of the new," of whom we spoke last month in this place, and 
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who are ever active, intolerant, and energetically vocal in 
their objection to any artistic manifestation which displays a 
novel aspect and nonconformist tendencies. The excellent con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
is at present a victim of this sort of opposition because he was 
sufficiently progressive and generous to present to the patrons 
of his New York concerts last month a number of unfamiliar 
modern scores, two of them remarkable expressions of con- 
temporary tendencies in creative music. 

Now it is beyond dispute that Dr. Muck is not an impec- 
cable programme-maker, and he is, indeed, sometimes rather 
inexorable in his provision of offerings. He is prone to arrange 
a programme made up exclusively of the earlier classicists, or 
exclusively of the more flagrant of the modernists. He should 
not, for example, have asked our squeamish New York musical 
public to listen to the forbidding austerities of Sibelius's A-minor 
symphony, the intricate and exacting rhetoric of Reznicek's 
symphonic biography, "Schlemihl," and Scheinpflug's highly 
spiced "Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare" all in one 
evening, without the relief that would have been afforded to 
the ears and souls of the aesthetically timorous by the addition 
of a little Haydn, Mozart, or Brahms. It would seem to 
follow from the foregoing remarks that we regard these com- 
positions of Sibelius, Reznicek, and Scheinpfiug as works of 
value and importance. We do not. We regard the symphony 
of Sibelius as a sigularly arid and sterile piece of music, save 
for a few moments of seemingly fortuitous impressiveness; 
we have no love for the sedulously Strauss -like history of 
Schlemihl's life which Reznicek offers us — though we were 
touched by the deep emotion and noble beauty of the passage 
which gives brief utterance to the " Wanderers Nachtlied " of 
Goethe; and the Shakespearean music of Scheinpfiug seemed 
to us rather trivial in style and invention. Yet we feel no ani- 
mus toward Dr. Muck for his presentation of these works; we 
even dare to be grateful to him. And we beg to assure him that 
there are a few lovers of music in the artistic capital of this 
country who will always listen eagerly to any manifestations 
of creative activity in the ever- evolving art of music which 
he may see fit to offer for our inspection, even if they prove to 
be something less than masterpieces. 

It is a wonder that Mr. Stransky, the energetic and enter- 
prising conductor of the Philharmonic Society, did not suffer 
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like condemnation with Dr. Muck; for he saw fit to play for 
us, only a week after the objurgated venture of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the exploitation of musical modernism, 
an orchestral work of forward-looking tendencies and imposing 
scope by the youthful Viennese, Eric Wolfgang Korngold. 
Probably it was because the presumably bitter draught was 
sweetened by a merciful infusion of Wagnerian nectar that the 
ordeal was endured with comparative docility. 

Young Mr. Korngold, who is only seventeen, is regarded 
with considerable awe and much amazement because he pre- 
sents the supposedly anomalous spectacle of a youngster speak- 
ing the complex and sophisticated idiom of Richard Strauss. 
It is assumed that the natural, the normal thing, would be for 
him to employ the simple and naive idiom of Mozart or Haydn — 
which is manifestly absurd. The youthful Mozart spoke in the 
habit of his day; the youthful Korngold speaks, naturally and 
expectedly, in the habit of his. There is nothing in the least 
abnormal or monstrous in the phenomenon. Nor do we find 
it extraordinary or reprehensible that Korngold chooses to em- 
ploy in this "Sinfonietta" of his a large and elaborate or- 
chestra — comprising a celesta, bells, a piano, two harps, and 
so forth. It is quite beside the point to say that Mozart and 
Beethoven were content with smaller and simpler orchestras. 
They had to be — they had no others. If Mozart could have 
obtained such effects as young Mr. Korngold gets from his use 
of the celesta, or — not to come so far forward — such effects 
as Wagner obtained from his use of a choir of tubas, is it to be 
supposed that he would not have done so? The only question 
that is germane here ^s: What — given his rich and intricate 
expressional resources— does this young music-maker do with 
them? He does much. He handles them with fine freedom, 
ease, and security, with breadth and dan — there is an inspiriting 
energy and gusto in his writing, a hint of mastery that is full 
of promise. It is less agreeable to note that this able and con- 
fident lad has yielded overmuch to the hypnotic power of the 
mighty Strauss, and to the sensuous allurements of Puccini. 
But at seventeen much may be forgiven a composer who can 
write as well as this accomplished Austrian, who tosses off a 
forty-five-minute symphony with the aplomb and address of 
a seasoned craftsman. In twenty years he will have forgotten 
Strauss and Puccini; and we think he will then be well worth 
hearing for his own sake. 

Lawkence Gilman. 



